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STEPHEN  T.  LOGAN  TALKS  ABOUT   LINCOLN 

(Editor's  Note:  The  fact  that  no  one  of  Lincoln's  close  associates  has  said  less  about 
him  than  Stephen  T.  Logan  lends  interest  to  the  following  interview.  The  original  document 
is  dated  Springfield,  July  6,   1875,   and  is  in  the  handwriting  of  William  H.   Herndon.     It  is 


owned  by  Mrs.   Alice  H. 
it  is  here  published.) 


Wadsworth,   of  Mt.   Morris,   New  York,   through  whose   permission 


I  came  to  Springfield  on  the  16th 
of  May  1832 — was  here  during  part 
of  the  excitement  which  attended  the 
arrival  of  the  "Talisman,"  though 
that  excitement  had  by  that  time  re- 
ceived something  of  a  check,  as  the 
boat  in  going  out  of  the  river  was 
nearly  torn  to  pieces. 

That  was  a  very  wet  season — all  the 
flat  lands  south  of  here  were  covered 
with  water — I  suppose  I  rode  for  a 
mile  south  of  here  with  the  water  up 
to  my  horse's  legs. 

Then  there  came  a  great  change  in 
the  weather.  After  the  16th  of  May 
I  think  there  was  but  one  shower  until 
the  7th  of  September  and  that  just  only 
enough  to  wet  the  dust.  I  dont  think 
I  have  seen  so  dry  a  season  here 
since.  That  summer  it  was  quite  com- 
mon to  see  the  soil  cracked  open.  I 
have  seen  it  in  places  so  that  I  could 
put  my  hand  down  into  the  crack. 

Very  soon  aft-  _„_„___„___ 
er  I  came  I  be- 
gan to  get  the 
symptoms  of  the 
chills  and  fever, 
and  then  I 
wished  I  had 
never  left  Ken- 
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tucky.  But  then  I  couldn't  get  away ; 
I  would  have  left  if  I  could  have  done 
so.  In  those  days  I  have  often  seen 
ten  wagons  going  back  to  where  I  saw 
one  coming  this  way. 

In  those  days  we  were  bringing  seed 
corn  from  Kentucky,  and  all  our  flour 
from  Cincinnati.  Money  was  very 
scarce — I  have  paid  $1  per  bushel  for 
corn  to  feed  my  horse. 

That  was  the  year  of  the  Black 
Hawk  war — the  troops  came  through 
here,  and  the  road  from  here  to  San- 
gamon river  was  all  dust  for  one  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  where  there  was  low 
brush.  The  Sangamon  river  was  so 
low  that  year  that  by  laying  a  few 
rocks,  one  could  cross  it  dry  shod  al- 
most any  where. 

Many  people  doubted  then  whether 
this  country  could  be  inhabited  at  all. 
I  would  have  gone  right  back  to  Ken- 
tucky if  I  could  have  had  a  railroad 
,        to  go  on. 

I  became  ac- 
quainted with 
Lincoln  that 
year.  They  were 
making  a  can- 
vass for  the  leg- 
islature. I  had 
(Continued  oh  next 
page) 
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very  soon  got  acquainted  with  Stuart, 
because  we  were  both  Whigs. 

Stuart  and  Lincoln  were  the  only 
two  men  who  attracted  my  attention  in 
that  canvass. 

I  never  saw  Lincoln  until  he  came 
up  here  to  make  a  speech.  I  saw  Lin- 
coln before  he  went  up  into  the  stand 
to  make  his  speech.  He  was  a  very 
tall  and  gawky  and  rough  looking  fel- 
low then — his  pantaloons  didn't  meet 
his  shoes  by  six  inches.  But  after  he 
began  speaking  I  became  very  much 
interested  in  him.  He  made  a  very 
sensible  speech. 

It  was  the  time  when  Benton  was 
running  his  theory  of  a  gold  circula- 
tion. Lincoln  was  attacking  Benton's 
theory  and  I  thought  did  it  very  well. 

It  was  a  speech  of  perhaps  half  an 
hour  long.  All  the  candidates  made 
speeches.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
the  old  Court  House  where  the  pres- 
ent State  House  stands. 

This  county  was  then  very  large. 
In  addition  to  Sangamon  it  embraced 
all  of  Logan,  Menard,  part  of  Mason, 
and  most  of  Christian.  In  addition  to 
the  speeches  at  the  Court  House  they 
used  to  have  a  good  many  fights  at 
the  groceries.  Two  gangs  of  bullies 
used  to  meet  here  and  fight  one  an- 
other. One  was  from  Lick  Creek, 
and  the  other  from  Spring  Creek.  I 
had  seen  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of 
thing  in  Kentucky,  and  was  somewhat 
used  to  it,  but  a  stranger  would  have 
considered  this  a  pretty  hard  country, 
I  suppose.  All  the  candidates  made 
speeches  at  the  meetings  in  those  times, 
but  nobody  else. 

The  manner  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  speech 
then  was  very  much  the  same  as  his 
speeches  in  after  life — that  is  the  same 
peculiar  characteristics  were  apparent 
then,  though  of  course  in  after  years 
he  evinced  both  more  knowledge  and 
experience.  But  he  had  then  the  same 
novelty  and  the  same  peculiarity  in 
presenting  his  ideas.    He  had  the  same 


individuality  that  he  kept  up  through 
all  his  life. 

I  knew  nothing  then  about  his  avo- 
cation or  calling  at  New  Salem.  The 
impression  that  I  had  at  the  time  was 
that  he  was  a  sort  of  loafer  down 
there. 

I  think  that  about  that  time  he  had 
concluded  to  quit  work  as  a  common 
day  laborer,  and  try  to  make  his  living 
in  some  other  way.  Up  to  that  time 
I  think  he  had  been  doing  odd  jobs  of 
surveying,  and  one  thing  and  another. 

But  one  thing  we  very  soon  learned 
was  that  he  was  immensely  popular, 
though  we  found  that  out  more  at  the 
next  election  than  then. 

In  1832  while  he  got  a  very  large 
vote  in  his  own  precinct  of  New  Salem, 
they  hadn't  voted  for  him  very  well 
in  other  parts  of  the  county.  This 
made  his  friends  down  there  very  mad, 
and  as  they  were  mostly  democratic, 
but  were  for  Lincoln  on  personal 
grounds,  in  the  next  race  (1834)  they 
told  their  democratic  brethren  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  county  that  they 
must  help  elect  Lincoln,  or  else  they 
wouldn't  support  the  other  democratic 
candidates.  This  they  did  purely  out 
of  their  personal  regard  for  him,  and 
through  that  influence  he  was  elected 
in  1834.  That  was  the  general  under- 
standing of  the  matter  here  at  the  time. 
In  this  he  made  no  concession  of  prin- 
ciple whatever.  He  was  as  stiff  as  a 
man  could  be  in  his  Whig  doctrines. 
They  did  this  for  him  simply  because 
he  was  popular — because  he  was  Lin- 
coln. 

He  showed  his  superiority  among 
them  right  away  even  yet  while  he 
was  making  rails.  I  believe  he  worked 
for  a  man  named  Kirkpatrick  for 
awhile. 

He  was  always  very  independent 
and  had  generally  a  very  good  nature. 
Though  he  had  at  times,  when  he  was 
roused,  a  very  high  temper.  He  con- 
trolled it  then  in  a  general  way,  though 
(Continued  on  page  3) 
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it  would  break  out  sometimes — and  at 
those  times  it  didn't  take  much  to 
make  him  whip  a  man.  He  wanted 
to  whip  Judge  Jesse  Thomas  here 
once  in  a  canvass  for  an  election.  It 
was  after  he  had  been  elected  a  time 
or  two — perhaps  in  1840.  The  court 
was  sitting  here  at  the  time,  and  the 
crowd  was  in  the  Court  House  listen- 
ing to  the  electioneering  speeches. 

In  the  election  of  1832  he  made  a 
very  considerable  impression  upon  me 
as  well  as  upon  other  people. 

In  the  campaign  of  1834  he  was 
much  more  known  though  I  knew 
personally  less  about  that  canvass  than 
in  that  of  1832.  I  was  then  practicing 
law  and  was  attending  to  my  work  and 
studies.  I  was  on  the  bench  in  1836 — 
was  elected  in  the  spring  of  1835,  and 
remained  until  1837. 

He  (L.)  was  at  the  head  of  the 
project  to  remove  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment here ;  it  was  entirely  entrusted 
to  him  to  manage.  The  members  were 
all  elected  that  session  upon  one  ticket. 
But  they  all  looked  to  Lincoln  as  the 
head. 

I  was  in  Vandalia  that  winter  and 
had  a  talk  with  Lincoln  there.  I  re- 
member that  I  took  him  to  task  for 
voting  for  the  Internal  Improvement 
scheme.  He  seemed  to  acquiesce  in 
the  correctness  of  my  views  as  I  pre- 
sented them  to  him.  But  he  said  he 
couldn't  help  himself — he  had  to  vote 
for  it  in  order  to  secure  the  removal 
here  of  the  seat  of  government. 


My  partnership  with  him  in  the 
practice  of  law  was  formed  in   1841. 

I  had  had  Baker  before  that 

Baker  was  a  pretty  good  lawyer. 
When  he  would  try  he  could  manage 
his  materials  as  well  as  most  men. 

Lincoln's  knowledge  of  law  was 
very  small  when  I  took  him  in.  There 
were  no  books  out  here  in  those  days 
worth  speaking  of. 


I  don't  think  he  studied  very  much. 
I  think  he  learned  his  law  more  in  the 
study  of  cases.  He  would  work  hard 
and  learn  all  there  was  in  a  case  he  had 
in  hand.  He  got  to  be  a  pretty  good 
lawyer  though  his  general  knowledge 
of  law  was  never  very  formidable. 
But  he  would  study  out  his  case  and 
make  about  as  much  of  it  as  anybody. 
After  a  while  he  began  to  pick  up  a 
considerable  ambition  in  the  law.  He 
didn't  have  confidence  enough  at  first. 
He  had  been  in  partnership  with 
Stuart,  and  Stuart  never  went  much 
upon  the  law.  Things  have  changed 
very  much  here  since  then.  Lawyers 
must  know  very  much  more  now  than 
they  needed  to  do  in  those  times. 
Stuart  was  never  a  reader  of  law ;  he 
always  depended  more  on  the  manage- 
ment of  his  case. 

After  Lincoln  went  in  with  me  he 
turned  in  to  try  to  know  more  and 
studied  to  learn  how  to  prepare  his 
cases. 

I  think  he  began  reading  perhaps  a 
couple  of  years  before  he  came  up 
here.  He  used  to  come  up  here  and 
borrow  a  book  at  a  time  and  take  it 
down  there  with  him  to  read. 

While  he  was  down  there  at  New 
Salem  I  think  his  time  was  mainly 
given  to  fun  and  social  enjoyment  and 
in  the  amusements  of  the  people  he 
came  daily  in  contact  with.  After  he 
came  here  to  Springfield  however  he 
got  rid  to  a  great  degree  of  this  dis- 
position. Both  he  and  Baker  were 
exceedingly  useful  to  me  in  getting 
the  good  will  of  juries.  Lincoln 
seemed  to  put  himself  at  once  on  an 
equality  with  everybody — never  of 
course  while  they  were  outrageous, 
never  while  they  were  drunk  or  noisy, 
or  anything  of  the  kind. 

I  never  in  my  life  saw  Lincoln  taste 
liquor.  In  going  around  the  circuit 
with  him  I  sometimes  myself  got  and 
took  a  little  after  having  got  wet  in  a 
storm  or  swum  a  creek,  or  something 
(Concluded  on  page  5) 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES 

When  Dr.  S.  M.  Blunk's  article 
The  Lincoln  Way  was  published  in 
the  last  Lincoln  Centennial  Association 
Bulletin  the  editor  was  forced  by  lack 
of  space  to  omit  one  very  interesting 
portion.  In  its  original  form,  Dr. 
Blunk's  article  concluded  with  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

"What  could  be  more  appropriate 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  im- 
mortal Lincoln  than  to  establish  a 
memorial  highway,  following  the  route 
the  Lincolns  travelled  from  Abraham's 
birthplace  at  the  Rock  Spring  farm 
on  the  South  Fork  of  Nolin  Creek, 
Kentucky?  The  route  should  go  up 
through  Kentucky  and  into  Indiana 
to  Gentryville  where  his  mother  lies 
buried  and  where  he  spent  fourteen 
years  of  his  boyhood  days ;  out  of  In- 
diana into  Illinois  over  the  old  trail 
the  Lincolns  followed  in  March,  1830; 
past  the  old  home  and  graves  of  his 
father  and  step-mother.  The  trail 
should  pass  the  old  home  ten  miles 
west  of  Decatur,  Illinois,  and  termin- 
ate at  Springfield,  the  final  resting 
place  of  the  Great  Emancipator. 

"New  Salem,  where  Lincoln  spent 
six  years  of  his  early  manhood,  could 
be  connected  with  and  included  in  this 
highway.      The    'Old    Salem    Lincoln 


League'  of  Petersburg  has  begun  the 
process  of  reconstructing  New  Salem. 
They  have  duplicated  a  number  of  the 
houses  upon  their  original  foundations. 
Here  can  be  seen  the  home  of  Ann 
Rutledge,  Offut's  Store  where  Lincoln 
worked,  and  the  old  cooper  shop. 
Soon  a  replica  of  the  old  mill  will  be 
completed.  The  State  has  taken  over 
the  upkeep  of  this  very  attractive 
park. 

"The  Indiana  Lincoln  Union  is  mak- 
ing plans  by  which  the  old  Lincoln 
home  in  Indiana  will  be  reconstructed 
with  all  its  backwoods  surroundings. 
It  contemplates  purchasing  the  orig- 
inal farm.  The  cost  of  this  under- 
taking is  estimated  at  $1,265,000.00. 

"With  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  most  important  migration  which 
has  ever  been  known  in  history  a  little 
less  than  two  years  away,  action  should 
be  taken  to  established  the  fact  as  to 
the  exact  route  to  be  followed  by  the 
'Lincoln  Way.'  Road  commissioners 
in  the  various  townships  through 
which  the  route  passes  should  be  con- 
sulted. Every  effort  possible  should 
be  made  to  establish  this  route  and 
place  proper  markers,  even  if  it  has  to 
be  a  dirt  road  for  a  few  years.  If  the 
road  were  agreed  upon  and  properly 
marked  there  would  be  less  difficulty 
in  inducing  Congress  to  appropriate 
money  for  paving  such  a  highway. 

"March  the  first,  1930,  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Lincoln  migration  from 
Gentryville,  Indiana,  to  Decatur,  Illi- 
nois. We  know  of  no  more  appropri- 
ate way  to  effectively  dedicate  this 
(Continued  on  page  5) 
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portion  of  the  route  than  to  re-enact 
the  migration  with  a  prairie  schooner 
drawn  by  four  oxen,  beginning  at  the 
old  home  site  of  James  Gentry,  March 
1,  1930,  and  placing  the  wooden 
marker  to  be  replaced  later  by  a  mar- 
ble marker  at  each  and  every  known 
camping  ground  of  the  Lincolns.  This 
dedication  ceremony  would  necessarily 
extend  over  a  period  of  fifteen  days, 
from  March  1  to  March  15.  No  doubt 
some  club  or  organization,  such  as  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Woman's 
Club,  or  Rotary  Club,  in  each  town 
through  which  the  route  passes  would 
be  willing  to  sponsor  its  part  of  the 
dedication." 

STEPHEN  T.  LOGAN  TALKS 
ABOUT  LINCOLN 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

of  the  sort;  but  he  didn't  even  take 
it  then.  I  never  saw  him  taste  liquor 
in  my  life,  of  all  the  times  that  we 
were  traveling  together. 

Our  law  partnership  continued  per- 
haps three  years.  I  then  told  him  that 
I  wished  to  take  in  my  son  David  with 
me  who  had  meanwhile  grown  up,  and 
Lincoln  was  perhaps  by  that  time  quite 
willing  to  begin  on  his  own  account. 
So  we  talked  the  matter  over  and  dis- 
solved the  partnership  amicably  and  in 
friendship. 

In  that  time  he  had  made  consider- 
able progress.  I  recollect  very  well  an 
observation  I  made  to  him  about  that 
time  on  an  occasion  when  he  had  got 
very  much  discouraged.  He  had  been 
over  about  Danville  on  the  circuit  and 
Baker  had  got  very  much  the  advan- 
tage of  him  in  some  matters  there.  He 
came  and  complained  to  me  that  Baker 
had  got  so  much  the  start  of  him  that 
he  despaired  of  getting  even  with  him 
in  acquirements  and  skill. 


I  said  to  him :  "it  does  not  depend 
on  the  start  a  man  gets,  it  depends  on 
how  he  keeps  up  his  labors  and  efforts 
until  middle  life." 

I  think  he  remembered  and  acted 
upon  that  advice,  for  he  spoke  to  me 
several  times  and  mentioned  the  com- 
fort and  assistance  he  had  derived 
from  it. 

Baker  was  a  brilliant  man  but  very 
negligent ;  while  Lincoln  was  growing 
all  the  time,  from  the  time  I  first  knew 
him.  He  was  not  much  of  a  reader. 
Lincoln  was  never  what  might  be 
called  a  very  industrious  reader.  But 
he  would  get  a  case  and  try  to  know 
all  there  was  connected  with  it ;  and  in 
that  way  before  he  left  this  country  he 
got  to  be  quite  a  formidable  lawyer. 

But  he  had  this  one  peculiarity ;  he 
couldn't  fight  in  a  bad  case. 

So  far  as  his  reading  knowledge  of 
law  went  he  had  a  quite  unusual  grasp 
of  the  principles  involved.  When  he 
was  with  me,  I  have  seen  him  get  a 
case  and  seem  to  be  bewildered  at 
first,  but  he  would  go  at  it  and  after  a 
while  he  would  master  it.  He  was 
very  tenacious  in  his  grasp  of  a  thing 
that  he  once  got  hold  of. 


In  1840  Lincoln  was  one  of  the 
Harrison  electors,  and  took  a  long  trip, 
making  stump  speeches  down  south 
and  over  on  the  Wabash.  It  seemed 
to  be  supposed  that  his  character  and 
style  of  speaking  suited  the  people 
down  there  more  than  up  north. 


His  first  trial  here  of  importance 
was  the  prosecution  against  Truett  for 
the  murder  of  Early.  Stuart  was  em- 
ployed but  at  the  time  was  away  in 
Congress.  In  that  Lincoln  made  a 
short  but  strong  and  sensible  speech. 

Douglas  and  Woodson,  then  prose- 
cuting Attorney  were  on  one  side  and 
Lincoln,  Logan  and  Baker  defending. 
(Apparently  unfinished.) 
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A  COLONIAL  TOWN  TO  BE 
RESTORED 

A  few  days  ago  announcement  was 
made  that  the  town  of  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  is  to  be  restored  to  its  Revo- 
lutionary appearance.  Although  a 
thriving  little  community — the  seat  of 
William  and  Mary  College — there  are 
still  standing  no  fewer  than  forty 
buildings  which  antedate  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Among  them  is  the  Bruton  Parish 
Church — the  oldest  Church  in  Amer- 
ica. To  these  structures  will  be  added 
reproductions  of  the  old  governor's 
mansion,  the  first  American  theater, 
and  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  which 
Patrick  Henry  and  other  famous  Vir- 
ginians once  sat.  The  first  building  of 
William  and  Mary  College,  designed 
by  Christopher  Wren,  is  also  to  be 
restored. 

The  work  of  restoration  is  to  be 
done  under  the  direction  of  Colonial 
Williamsburg,  Inc.,  an  organization  of 
which  the  Rev.  W.  A.  R.  Goodwin  is 
the  directing  head.  John  D.  Rockefel- 
ler, Jr.,  is  financing  the  project  with  a 
gift  of  $5,000,000.  Colonial  Williams- 
burg holds  legal  title  to  every  public 
building,  every  public  square  and  al- 
most every  business  property  and  pri- 
vate home  on  the  three  principal  streets 
of  the  town.  Restoration  will  be  made 
easy  by  the  discovery  of  a  map  drawn 
by  a  French  officer  on  the  staff  of 
General  Lafayette,  showing  the  loca- 
tion of  every  street  and  house  at  the 
time  he  was  quartered  there. 

Williamsburg  has  a  past  deserving 
this  treatment.  Founded  in  1632,  and 
the  capital  of  Virginia  until  1779,  it 
was  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most 
important  events  in  colonial  history. 
During  the  Revolution  it  was  occupied 
by  British,  American  and  French 
troops,  and  in  the  Civil  War  by  both 
Federals  and  Confederates.  "When 
Dr.  Goodwin  and  Mr.  Rockefeller 
have  completed  their  work,"  predicts 


The  Nation,  "we  shall  have  a  town  to 
which  Americans  by  the  hundred 
thousands  will  go  as  on  a  holy  pil- 
grimage. It  will  be  an  historical  and 
architectural  treat  without  parallel  in 
America." 


MORE  LIGHT  ON  LINCOLN 
AND  ANN  RUTLEDGE 

In  the  Lincoln  Centennial  Associa- 
tion's Bulletin  Number  Nine  appeared 
a  paper  entitled  "Lincoln's  First 
Love?",  the  substance  of  which  was 
that  the  story  of  Lincoln's  love  for 
Ann  Rutledge  has  been  expanded  far 
beyond  its  slight  historical  basis.  This 
conclusion  was  reached  through  two 
lines  of  reasoning :  critical  examination 
of  the  statements  of  those  Rutledge 
relatives  and  New  Salem  residents 
whose  testimony  constitutes  almost  the 
sole  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
episode;  and  deductions  from  a  con- 
temporary letter  indicating  that  the 
disastrous  effect  on  Lincoln  of  Ann 
Rutledge's  death  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. 

Soon  after  publication  a  copy  of  this 
Bulletin  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Oliver  R.  Barrett  of  Chicago,  whose 
Lincoln  collection  is  a  source  of  per- 
petual amazement  to  every  Lincoln 
student.  In  it  one  can  usually  find 
material  on  any  phase  of  Lincoln's  life, 
and  if  one  neglects  to  examine  it — as 
was  the  case  with  the  author  of  this 
paper — some  important  item  is  certain 
to  make  a  belated  appearance.  So  it 
was  in  this  instance.  Mr.  Barrett  read 
the  statement  that  "no  reliable  con- 
temporary record  [of  Lincoln's  love 
for  Ann  Rutledge]  has  ever  been 
found,"  and  thought  of  two  items  in 
his  collection,  which,  if  genuine,  con- 
stituted a  direct  contradiction. 

The  first  of  these  items  is  a  round 
flat  stone  on  which  is  carved,  "A.  Lin- 
coln and  Ann  Rutledge  were  betrothed 
here  July  4,  1833".  This  stone  was 
found  in  1900  on  the  site  of  the  old 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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village  of  New  Salem  by  William  L. 
Greene,  a  grandson  of  Lincoln's  friend 
Bowling  Greene.    Greene  gave  it  to  his 
sister,  who  sold  it  to  the  well-known 
collector,    Charles    F.    Gunther.      Mr. 
Barrett  obtained  it  from  Mr.  Gunther. 
Of  course  it  would  have  been  easy 
for  any  practical  joker  to  carve  such  a 
stone,   and  one  might  readily  assume 
that  such  was  its  origin  were  it  not  for 
one  curious  fact.     The  carving  on  the 
stone  strikingly  resembles  the  carving 
on  another  item  in  Mr.  Barrett's  col- 
lection which  was  found  much  earlier 
and  which  for  many  years  was  in  the 
possession  of  a  man  with  whom  the 
Greenes  had  no  contact.     This  is  an 
axe  handle,   bearing  on   one   side   the 
words  "New  Salem  1834"  and  on  the 
other   side,   "A.   Lincoln".     This   axe 
handle  was  unearthed  at   New  Salem 
in   1878  and  was  finally  acquired  by 
Gunther,  from  whom  Mr.  Barrett  ob- 
tained it.     Its  story  is  set  forth  fully 
in  the  following  letter  and  affidavit. 
"Chicago,  October  23  1892 
"This  Ax  Handle  was  dug  up  By  a 
Carpenter  on  or  near  the  Place  whire 
Lincoln  and  Berys  Grocerey  Store  was 
situated  in  new  Salem  ill.  By  a  man 
that  was  a  Carpenter  By  the  name  of 
James  McNeal  in  1878  and  when  he 
left  there  he  came  to  the  Oil  Country 
to  a  Place  caled  Bradford  in  Pensyl- 
ania  and  i  was  there  and  i  Got  ac- 
quainted with  him  and  and  he  Showed 
me  the  Handel  and  i  Bought  it  of  Him 
and   i   Came   to   Chicago   in    1892   to 
Work  at  the  Worlds   Fair  an   i   Got 
acquanted  with  Dennis  B.  Gunn  and  i 
Sold  it  to  Him  and  this  is  the  Discrip- 
tion  of  this  Handle  as  far  as  i  know 
and  there  is  no  dought  But  what  it  is 
Jenuine. 

George  W.  Richardson." 
"Chicago,  August  30th/ IS. 
"I  hereby  received  from  C.  F.  Gun- 
ther $25.00  in  payment  for  an  old  ax 
handle  formerly  belonging  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  with  his  name  and  date  carved 


on  the  handle  to  the  best  of  my  belief 
and  knowing  all  about  it  from  the 
parties  from  whom  I  received  it, 
George  W.  Richardson,  Bradford, 
Pennsylvania  in  1892.  Found  by 
James  McNeil  in  1878  at  New  Salem, 
111. 

Dennis  Gunn 
"Co.  of  Cook 
State  of  Illinois 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
Edwin  H.  Forkel  this  30th  day  of 
August     1915. 

Edwin  H.  Forkel 
Notary  Public." 

Beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  both  of 
these  relics  are  of  considerable  age — 
older  than  the  years  which  have  passed 
since  their  discovery.  This  is  particu- 
larly evident  in  the  axe  handle,  the 
wood  of  which  is  rotted  around  the 
carved  letters  in  a  way  that  could 
hardly  have  occurred  had  it  not  under- 
gone many  years  of  exposure.  It  is 
almost  certain,  too,  that  both  were 
carved  by  the  same  person.  Whether 
one  believes  that  Lincoln  was  that  per- 
son will  depend,  I  suppose,  on  how 
badly  one  wants  to  believe  that  the 
intimacy  of  Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge 
reached  the  point  of  actual  engage- 
ment. 

So  much  for  evidence  supporting 
the  story  of  the  engagement.  On  the 
other  phase— the  effect  on  Lincoln  of 
Ann  Rutledge's  death — Mr.  Barrett 
produces  a  document  which  tends  to 
confirm  the  author's  view  that  Lin- 
coln's physical  breakdown  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  view  was  based 
largely  on  the  fact  that  on  September 
22,  1835 — less  than  a  month  after 
Ann's  death— "a  particular  friend"  of 
Lincoln's,  Mathew  S.  Marsh,  wrote 
his  brother  a  long  letter  in  which  he 
devoted  a  gossipy  paragraph  to  Lin- 
coln but  failed  to  make  any  mention 
of  the  supposed  debacle  which  took 
place  at  this  time  Mr.  Barrett  brings 
(Concluded  on  page  8) 
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forth  the  record  of  a  survey  which 
Lincoln  made,  and  which  he  himself 
labeled,  "Timber  Land  Surveyed  by 
A.  Lincoln  from  Wm.  Green  to  M.  S. 
Marsh  24  Sept  1835".  The  lot  con- 
tained ten  acres,  and  was  located  about 
one  and  one-half  miles  southwest  of 


New  Salem.  The  notes  are  in  a  very 
firm,  small  hand,  showing  that  no 
matter  what  the  effect  of  Ann  Rut- 
ledge's  death  may  have  been  on 
Lincoln's  emotions,  his  physical  and 
mental  faculties  were  unimpaired. 
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LINCOLN'S  POLITICAL 
PARTNERSHIPS 

A  study  of  the  origin  and  termina- 
tion of  Lincoln's  three  law  partner- 
ships at  Springfield  is  likely  to  im- 
press the  observer  with  their  political 
significances  rather  than  their  legal 
aspects.  While  the  many  local  part- 
nerships which  Lincoln  made  with 
lawyers  in  different  county  seats  on 
the  circuit  he  travelled  were  formed 
for  the  primary  reason  of  building  up 
a  clientele,  the  Springfield  associations 
can  be  more  clearly  traced  to  political 
expediency.  Possibly  his  connections 
with  Stuart,  Logan,  and  Herndon 
would  be  more  correctly  termed  politi- 
cal partnerships. 

In  an  autobiographical  sketch  writ- 
ten in  the  third  person  which  Lincoln 
prepared  for  Scripps  in  1860,  he  said 
that  after  the  Black  Hawk  War,  "He 
studied  what  he  should  do — thought 
of  learning  the  blacksmith  trade — 
thought  of  trying  to  study  law — rath- 
er thought  he  could  not  succeed  at  that 
without  a  better  education." 

It  was  the  encouragement  which  he 
received  from  John  T.  Stuart  that 
made  him  decide  to  develop  brain  in- 
stead of  brawn,  as  is  set  forth  by  Lin- 
coln's own  words  as  follows: 

"The  election  of  1834  came,  and  he 
was  then  elected  to  the  legislature  by 
the  highest  vote  cast  for  any  candi- 
date. Major  John  T.  Stuart,  then  in 
full  practice  of  the  law,  was  also  el- 
ected. During  the  canvass,  in  a  private 
conversation  he  encouraged  Abraham 
to  study  law.  After  the  election  he 
borrowed  books  of  Stuart,  took  them 
home  with  him,  and  went  at  it  in  good 
earnest.  He  studied  with  nobody.  He 
still  mixed  in  the  surveying  to  pay 
board  and  clothing  bills.  When  the 
legislature  met,  the  law-books  were 
dropped,  but  were  taken  up  again  at 
the  end  of  the  session.  He  was  re- 
elected again  in  1836,  1838,  and  1840. 
In  the  autumn  of  1836,  he  obtained  a 
law  license,  and  on  April  15,  1837,  re- 
moved to  Springfield,  and  commenced 
the  practice — his  old  friend  Stuart 
taking  him  into  partnership." 

John  Todd  Stuart 

One  is  apt  to  think  of  John  T.  Stu- 
art, senior  member  of  the  firm  Stuart 
and   Lincoln,  as   a   much  older   man 


than  his  former  apprentice,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  Stuart  was  born  near 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  on  November  10, 
1807,  just  fifteen  months  before  Lin- 
coln's birthday. 

Stuart's  father  was  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  who  saw  to  it  that  his  son 
had  a  college  education,  and  he  was 
graduated  from  Centre  College  in  1826 
about  the  time  Lincoln  had  completed 
his  studies  in  the  pioneer  log  cabin 
schools  of  Indiana. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion from  the  superior  training  of 
Stuart,  and  the  more  distinguished 
family  from  which  he  came  that  he 
and  Lincoln  did  not  have  much  in  com- 
mon, but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  so. 

They  were  both  born  in  Kentucky, 
both  migrated  to  Illinois  the  same 
year,  both  were  Whigs  and  interested 
in  politics,  both  were  officers  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  both  served  in  the 
Illinois  legislature  at  the  same  time. 
One  who  observed  their  intimacy  said 
that  "socially  and  politically  they 
seemed  inseparable." 

Although  they  had  so  much  in  com- 
mon the  one  interest  above  all  other 
which  bound  them  together  was  poli- 
tics. One  of  Stuart's  biographies  has 
said  that  "Stuart's  predominating  in- 
terest was  politics."  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  Lincoln's  chief  ambition  in 
life. 

Stuart  was  the  first  of  the  Stuart 
and  Lincoln  combination  to  engage 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  a  political  con- 
test, and  defeated  him  in  an  exciting 
congressional  campaign.  Stuart's  re- 
moval to  Washington  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  dissolution  of  this 
partnership  with  Lincoln.  It  might  be 
said  that  both  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  Stuart-Lincoln  law  firm  was 
due  directly  to  political  influences. 

Stuart  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
Democrat  during  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Lincoln  Memorial  Association  or- 
ganized shortly  after  Lincoln's  death. 

Stephen  Trigg  Logan 

Lincoln's  second  law  partner,  Steph- 
en T.  Logan,  was  born  in  Franklin 
county,  Kentucky,  February  24,  1800. 
It  will  be  observed  that  Logan  was 
only  nine  years  older  than  Lincoln. 
When  they  established  their  law  firm 
in  1841,  Lincoln  was  thirty-two  and 
Logan,  forty-one. 

Lincoln  already  had  achieved  un- 
usual success  in  being  elected  to  the 
Illinois  legislature  during  his  early 
years,  and  this  fact  could  not  have 
been  overlooked  by  Judge  Logan  who 
invited  Lincoln  to  become  associated 
with  him.  Logan  had  served  as  a  com- 
monwealth attorney  in  Kentucky  be- 
fore coming  to  Illinois  and  three  years 


after  his  arrival  in  Illinois  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  first  Judicial  Circuit. 

It  must  be  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  Logan  began  his  political  career 
as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  legislature 
at  just  the  time  his  partner  Lincoln 
decided  not  to  announce  for  another 
term. 

There  have  been  different  reasons 
set  forth  for  the  culmination  of  this 
partnership,  but  disagreement  about 
certain  political  questions  may  have 
played  just  as  important  a  part  as 
some  matters  of  economic  importance 
which  have  often  been  set  forth  as 
the  reason  for  dissolution  of  the  part- 
nership. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  several  political 
contacts  of  Lincoln,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  1860,  Logan  was  a  dele- 
gate at  large  from  the  state  of  Illinois 
and  helped  to  nominate  his  former 
partner  to  carry  the  Republican  ban- 
ner in  the  national  contest. 

William  Henry  Herndon 

Lincoln's  third  and  last  partner 
who  was  associated  with  him  for 
twenty  years  was  born  in  Kentucky  on 
December  28,  1818,  not  more  than 
twenty-five  miles  from  where  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  himself  was  born.  So  all 
three  of  Lincoln's  Springfield  law 
partners  were  Kentuckians  like  him- 
self and  came  by  their  political  in- 
heritance naturally. 

Herndon  admitted  that  during  the 
early  years  of  his  association  with 
Lincoln  he  was  little  more  than  an 
office  clerk,  and  certainly  his  inade- 
quate law  training  would  not  make 
him  a  valuable  legal  assistant  to  the 
firm  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon.  He  was, 
however,  a  valuable  political  ally  and 
it  is  evidently  his  efficiency  as  a  po- 
litical secretary  to  Lincoln  that  was 
responsible  for  the  long  partnership. 

His  letters  to  Lincoln,  and  those  he 
received  in  return,  contain  mostly  ref- 
erences to  political  matters  and  very 
few  are  concerned  with  the  law  prac- 
tice. We  need  only  to  read  some  of 
Herndon's  own  testimony  to  compre- 
hend the  topic  which  was  the  chief 
point  of  contact  between  Lincoln  and 
Herndon,  and  that  was  politics. 

During  Lincoln's  term  as  president 
this  relationship  still  existed  and  while 
it  is  true  that  the  Lincoln  and  Hern- 
don contacts  were  maintained  until 
the  death  of  Lincoln  it  is  not  difficult 
to  discover  the  main  reason  for  this 
long-time  partnership. 

While  it  appears  that  Lincoln's  two 
other  partnerships  were  cut  short 
largely  because  of  political  consider- 
ations it  is  likely  that  this  third  as- 
sociation was  prolonged  because  oi 
the  junior  partner's  willingness  to 
serve  in  the  capacity  of  a  political 
secretary  for  his  chief. 


narmony,   Minnesota,    KrL  2/        July  3. 


Manager  historical     research     Department, 
uincoln   national   juife  insurance   uompany, 
j?'ort    »»a.vne: 


ues.r   air: 


x>efore  coming  up   here  a  month  ago   i   called  at      the   general 
offices   to   see  .you,    but    it    being   Saturday  afternoon,    the    offices 
were   clesed. 

1  made     a   study   of     Lincoln   some  time  ago  and  wrote   several 
articles   for  a  magazine   corporation  which     have   not   been   puolished. 
uf  course  the  articles  are  the   property   of     that  magazine,      in   these 
articles  ±    brought    out   much     material      either     iinpuolished  or     went 
into      details  more   deeply; 

«ow   i   assume   you  are     digging  up     facts   about   iiincoln  and  are 
interested   in     new  stuff,    not   merely  the   old   stuff  which  has   been    told 
and   retold.      what   i      dug  up  was   largely     new  stuff.      1     have    oeen 
wondering  if  t^ere  is  a    oossi  ble     connection   for  me  with   your  reseasch 
cteoartment.      If  you  are   issuing     a  monthly  bulletin    or  magazine   you 
couln   make   it    intensely   interesting    by   running  articles  about   uincoln. 
ur  you   could    launch   a   i/incolniana  and   develop  a  wide  clientele   of 
enthusiastic    readers  among  the  Lincoln  admirers,   and  they  would   eat 
up  new    stuff,     as  you   perhaps   know  very   little  new  stuff  has   bee# 
written   about    -Lincoln.      r>everidge  wrote  a  wonderful     life,    the    best 
oerhaps    of  all,    but    he  missed   much  stuff/ 

«ow   if  you  issue  a  monthly  magazine   or  house  organ,   whatever 
it   might    be   called,    there's  lots   oi    interesting   stuff  about   uincoln 
which   you   could   run,    and      readers  would    be   glad  to   get    it.      i    firmly 
believe   you   could    start  a  ^onthly  iiincolniana     and  help  to   promote   your 
business   by     issuing   such  a  magazine.      It  would   w^ke   your   company  name 
known  and  well   known    all    over  the   country. 

xhe  articles  x  wrote  as  j.   say  belong  to     those   i  wrote   them  for 

but   much  more  material   could    be  dug  up.    it  was  very   interesting  to 

dig  for   instance   into  .uincoin's  home   life.      j.   lived   in   Springfield   for 
several    years. 

x  assume  you  are  an  ardent    eitnttdent    of  Lincoln's  life  so   i   shall 
tell   you   two      facts   not    found    in   history.      rerhaps   you  already   have 
learned      this,      jjeveridge   i  am  told   knew   it    out   didn't   care  to    put    it 
in  his    book,    it  was   told  me    by  a  man   in   apringfield  who   is   considered 
the   best    informed   man    on   juincoin.        otuart   put   uincoln   nut    of   their   law 
partnership,    ne  wrote  uincoln  a   letter  from   Washington,   a   few  months 
alter  that    fateful  weeding  day  when  -Lincoln   failed  to   show  up  to    niarry 
iviary   Aodd.    ohe  was  otuart    s     cousin,    otuart  wrote  juincoln  that   any  man 
who  could   treat  a  woman   like   that  was  not    fit  to   be  a   law   partner  of  his. 
^gain,   ^erndon   never   seeme^   to   know  why  Lincoln   left   xOgan      and  asked 
nerndon  to  bn   his    partner.      x   have   it   that   x.ogan  was  not   giving  xiincoln 
an   even    split   in   the   partnership.      Of  course     Lojgan    is   a   highly  respected 
name  around   opringfiel*,   and  the   fur  would   fly   if  such  a   report  was 
generally  known. 
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i   am   toid  that   that   is   the  reason  irincoln     rushed   in   so 
unceremoniously  uoon  nerndon  and  asked    him  to   be   his    partner,    it 
was   right   after  a   rift   with  -^ogan .      1   douot  whether   uerncion      knew 
this   from  the  wa.7  he  recounts  the    start    oi   their   partnership. 

1   knew  uerncion   s   daughters  when    i      lired   in   opringiield. 
xhe.y  seemed    inclined   to     the   idea  that   xj.ernd.on  made  —  inc  oln ,    coached 
him,      that   uerndon      had   the  money  which  helped    to      set  ^incoin  up 
well,    i    think  that   was   iarpely   iniapi nation. 

»jne    ox    the  articles   I   wrote  was   entitled      '^he  uian      who  untie 

uincoln."      2hat    man  was  mentor   graham,    and      hardly  more  than   a  ^ozen 

lines   are  to    be  iound    in   aernnon    or  anyone   else  aoout    u-raham.  otuart 
also   had  a   big      influence    in      giving  uineoln  a   cnance. 

if  you   ever   go   to    opringfield,    go   to   the    store   that   was 
the  .uuers   shoe   store   on  Adams      and    climb  the   stairs  at    the    back.      On 
the   third   floow    back  is   a   little   room,    not    so    littie   either,    Dut    it    is 
vacant   ana    has    been   tor   years,      dere    is  where  Lincoln   did  most    of   his 
campaign   work,    ue  couldn't      stay  at    his    office    because   or    being 
pestered.      xhis      store  at   that    time  was   owned    b^   his    brother-in-law, 
B.   M.    Smith   and   Lincoln  used   that   room  when      in    opringfield   during 
the   campaign,   de  could    go   into  the    store  and    slip  upstairs  without 
people   knowing  where   he  was. 

jjuers   became  a   partner    of   one    of  omith's   sons.    ±he   old  account 
books  where   nincoln  and    his   family   bought    groceries,    dry  goods,    shoes 
etc.    from   ^mith  are   still    owned    t)^/   the   iiuers.    x   went    through  all   these, 
xhe     family   practically  live^    on   syrup. 

well   x    do  not  want   to    infringe  uoon   your  time   or   patience. 
xf  you  can  use  me   in  helping  to   gather  xiincoln   data  isncgt  shall    be  glad 
to    ioin   you  at   any     wage   however  modest. 

ohould   you  care   to   read   this        wan   who  wade   Lincoln"    i    shall 
send    you  a  copy   but      it    is  not   my   prooerty  now  and   i   would   ask  you  to 
consider  it    nrivately   owned   by   others  who   paid  me  for  my  work   of   gathering- 
information. 


ii 


ith   best    wishes   for   your   organization,    i   am 


,x'o>rr   sincere,     QJ  \ 

Lenneth   xrwin 

iu.O  2m  iiarmony,   Minnesota. 

x   formerly   resided   at   nuntington  and  worth  Winchester  and 
oouth   v»hitley,    being   employed    lor  three   years    on   the   editorial   stafi    of 
specialty   dalesman   iwagazine    of   oouth  uhitley,    *nd» 


l>> 


July  13 ,  1932 


Mr-  Xenneta  Irwin 
B.  F.  »•  #2 
Harmony,  Minnesota 

Hy  dear  Mr.  Irwin: 

1  am-  wery  scarry  that  I  missed  yen  when  ycra 
passed  throng  Vcart  tayne  on  yoar  way  to  Minnesota 
and  am  pleased  to  learn  of  the  very  interesting  1  tears 
which  you  collected  about  Abraham  Lincoln. 


of 
so 

CO 


the  suggestion  yo    sake  aboot  the  possibility 
periodical  issued  fey  this  Foundation  sas  realised 

three  years  ago  when  we  established  the  Lincoln  Lor?, 
of  which  I  sm  glad  to  enclose. 


If  yon  would  like  to  be  placed  on  •$$  stalling 
list  for  this  publication  se  sill  be  very  happy  to  send 
the  bulletin  to  yon  gratis. 

?ery  sincerely  yo^rs. 


1£ncls. 


Director 
Lincoln  Historical  Seseareh  Foundation 


I  I- 
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The  Logan  and  Lincoln  office  was  on  the 
third  floor  of  this  Springfield  building 


Centennial 

LOGAN   PLACE 


Founded  by 


18  3  7—1937 


"One  generation  passes  away  and  another  generation 
cometh  but  the  world  goes  on  forever." 


Springfield,  Illinois 
Friday,  January  1,  1937 


Program 


Afternoon 


Dr.  Christopher  Bush  Coleman,  presiding. 


Invocation Dr.  Herbert  Lockwood  Willett 


The  Story  of  Logan  Place Dr.  Hugh  Tucker  Morrison 


Memorabilia Volunteer 


Supper 


Evening 
Mr.  Logan  Hay,  presiding. 

An  Interpretation Dr.  Edgar  DeWitt  Jones 

Prayer  of  Thanksgiving Dr.  Charles  Clayton  Morrison 


Music 


Family  Heir  Looms 


First  Floor 

1.  Front  Room. 

Family  Historical  sketches. 
Book  of  S.  T.  Logan  papers. 
Book  of  Logan  family  letters. 
Book  of  children's  efforts. 
A  group  of  curios. 

2.  East  Living  Room. 

Book  of  L.  H.  Coleman  papers. 

Book  of  L.  H.  and  Jenny  B.  Coleman  letters. 

3.  Middle  Living  Room. 

Personal  effects  of  Stephen  T.  Logan  and  family 
Daguerreotypes. 

4.  Family  Picture  Room. 

Pictures. 

Book  of  letters  from  old  family  friends. 
Book  of  letters  from  guests  and  friends. 
Book  of  wedding  invitations. 

Second  Floor 

1.  Store  Room. 

Period  clothes. 

2.  Library. 

Folders  of  newspapers  and  Land  Grants. 
Book  of  bills  related  to  home  changes. 
Logan  and  Chris  trip  California  1886. 
Book  of  bills,  church  programs,  etc. 
Book  of  programs,  etc. 

3.  Rear  Hall. 

College  souvenirs. 
Old  atlas. 

4.  Twin  Bed  Room. 

Family  tree. 
Maps. 


Living  Descendants 


of  STEPHEN  TRIGG  and  AMERICA  BUSH  LOGAN 


Second  Generation — None. 


Third  Generation — Logan  Hay,  Logan  Coleman,  Christopher 
Bush  Coleman,  Mary  Coleman  Morrison,  Louis  Garfield 


Coleman. 


Fourth  Generation — Christine  Brown  Penniman,  Jane  Logan 
Brown,  Mary  (Polly)  Logan  Coleman,  Mary  Douglass 
Hay  Funk,  Alice  Hay  Schlipf,  Constance  Coleman 
Richardson,  Martha  Julian  Coleman,  Nancy  Coleman 
Phillips,  Jenny  Coleman  Ide,  John  Louis  Coleman, 
Margaret   (Peggy)   Coleman. 


Fifth  Generation  —  Stuart  Brown,  Katherine  Logan  Brown, 
Milton  Hay  Brown,  Logan  Hay  Schlipf,  Margaret 
Schlipf,  Jenny  Elizabeth  Ide,  Claire  Ann  Ide. 


Illinois  State  Register 
Springfield,  Illinois 
August  3,1964 


Do  You  Remember? 

H 


kw 


The  old  Logan  place  which  stood  at  1st  and 
Miller  Streets,  the  site  of  Memorial  Hospital, 
was  one  of  the  famed  homesteads  of  the 
Springfield  area.  The  home  was  for  many 
years  that  of  Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan,  one- 
time law  partner  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
home  was  situated  on  12.79  acres  of  ground. 
After  the  judge's  death  in  1881  the  home  was 
occupied  by  his  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Coleman  and  later  by  Mary 
Coleman  Morrison  and  her  husband,  Dr.  H.  T. 


Morrison,  the  last  members  of  the  Logan 
family  to  live  there.  In  the  resident's  early 
years  Lincoln,  Douglas  and  other  famed  per- 
sons enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  home  and 
later  President  Grant  and  other  officials  of 
state  and  federal  government  were  enter- 
tained there.  The  home  was  razed  in  1941  to 
make  way  for  the  Memorial  Hospital.  En- 
graving from  the  Register  files.  Persons  who 
wish  may  submit  photos  for  use  in  this  fea- 
ture.) 
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June,  1976 


Bulletin  of  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation... Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr.,  Editor.  Published  each  month 
by  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  46801. 


Number  1660 


DID  LINCOLN  CAUSE  LOGAN'S  DEFEAT? 


Until  the  birth  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  Illinois  was  a 
Democratic  state.  When  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  served  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (1847-1849),  he  was 
the  lone  Whig  from  Illinois,  and 
his  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict gained  the  reputation  of 
being  the  banner  Whig  district 
in  the  state.  In  the  next  Con- 
gress, Illinois  again  sent  only 
one  Whig,  but  this  man,  Lin- 
coln's friend  Edward  D.  Baker, 
won  in  another  district.  The 
Seventh  fell  to  the  Democrats 
in  the  congressional  election 
following  Lincoln's  election. 
Another  friend  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  former  law  partner 
Stephen  Trigg  Logan,  was  the 
Whig  candidate  who  went 
down  to  defeat  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District,  and 
many  historians  have  said  that 
the  burden  of  Congressman 
Lincoln's  unpopular  record  of 
opposition  to  the  Mexican  War 
doomed  Logan's  chance  of 
victory. 

The  dates  involved  in  this 
problem  are  confusing  to  the 
modern  reader  and  should  be 
explained  here  before  discuss- 
ing the  election.  Doubtless 
many  a  modern  voter  gasped 
when  television  announcers  re- 
ported, along  with  the  results  of 
the  recent  Presidential  pri- 
mary in  Pennsylvania,  that 
there  were  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  primaries  to  go  before  the 
November  elections.  Nine- 
teenth-century American 
voters  experienced  a  similarly 
endless  churning  of  the  politi- 
cal cauldron  every  year.  There 
were  no  Presidential  pri- 
maries, of  course,  but  election 
dates  were  not  systematized 
and  elections  were  occurring  at 
all  times  somewhere  in  the 
United    States.   The   elections 


The  Field  of  Waterloo  is  ours! 


THE  WHIG  CITADEL  TAKEN! 

Tie  "Dead  District    Redeemed!! 


HARRIS  ELECTED!!! 

State  Register  Office,  Aigust  9. 
It  affords  \is  heart-felt  gratification  to  announce  to  our  friends  that 
the  "dead  district'"  is  redeemed  from  the  thraldom  of  whigery.  Nobly 
have  our  friends  performed  their  ciirty  and  most  nobly  have  their  gal- 
lant exertions  been  repaid!  We  can  say  no  more  now,  but  give  a  state- 
ment of  the  majorities  below,  which  the'ofliciaiieUHDS  will  not  material- 
ly change.     Huzza  for  Cass  and  rJutlcr,  Harris  and  Victory!! 


^Putnam, 
Marshall, 
Woodford, 

Tazewell, 

Logan, 

Mason, 

Menard, 

Sangamon. 

Morgan, 

•     Seott, 

Cass, 


larris.                * 

Lo^an. 

20  maj. 

— 

96 



190 

— 

— 

.  200  maj 

— 

10 

1  16 



76 

. 

— 

2C3 

64 



63 



7 

— 

Harris'  i.  ajori.ty  159!! 


632 


-I7M 


Courtesy  Illinois  State  Historical  Library 


which  sent  Lincoln  and  his  col- 
leagues to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  held  over  a  pe- 
riod of  a  year  and  three  months. 
Lincoln's  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est. He  was  elected  early  in  Au- 
gust of  1846,  but  he  did  not  take 
his  seat  in  the  House  until 
December  of  1847.  Louisiana, 
by  contrast,  held  its  election  for 
representatives  to  the  same 
Congress  in  November  of  1847, 
just  a  month  before  Congress 
convened.  There  were  not  even 
standardizations  by  region. 
Though  Lincoln  was  elected  in 
August  of  1846,  neighboring 
Indiana  chose  Lincoln's  Hoos- 
ier  colleagues  a  full  year  later, 
in  August  of  1847. 

Stephen  Logan's  ill-starred 
election  day,  then,  was  Au- 
gust 7,  1848.  Three  months 
later  Illinois  voters  returned  to 
the  polls  to  select  a  President  of 
the  United  States,  either  Demo- 
crat Lewis  Cass  or  Whig  Zach- 
ary  Taylor.  Congressman 
Abraham  Lincoln  remained  in 
Washington  after  Congress  ad- 
journed on  August  14,  1848,  to 
help  the  Whig  Central  Com- 
mittee with  the  national  Whig 
campaign.  Illinois  Whigs  chose 
him  as  an  Assistant  Elector  on 
August  23,  1848.  This  meant 
that  he  had  been  chosen  to 
make  speeches  in  Taylor's  be- 
half in  Illinois.  Despite  the 
choice  as  Assistant  Elector. 
Congressman  Lincoln  remain- 
ed in  Washington  throughout 
August  and  travelled  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  September  to  cam- 
paign for  Taylor.  Time  was 
growing  short  to  fulfill  his 
duties  as  Assistant  Elector  in 
Illinois,  so  Lincoln  went  direct- 
ly to  Albany  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  then  to  Buffalo,  from 
which  he  took  a  steamer  across 
the  Great  Lakes  to  Illinois.  By 
October  6,  he  was  delivering  a 
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speech  in  Chicago.  On  October  10, 1848,  he  arrived  in  Spring- 
field to  campaign  for  Taylor  in  his  own  district.  By  the  first 
week  in  December,  Congressman  Lincoln  had  returned  to 
Washington  to  attend  the  short  (or  lame-duck)  session  of  Con- 
gress. This  session  met  before  the  President  (elected  in 
November)  took  office  on  March  5,  1849  (normally,  the  date 
was  March  4,  but  in  1849  that  day  was  a  Sunday  and  there- 
fore unsuitable  for  the  inaugural  ceremonies). 

The  local  Democrats  were  jubilant  when  Logan  lost  to 
Thomas  L.  Harris.  Immediately,  they  crowed  that  Lincoln's 
record  was  unpopular  with  the  people  of  central  Illinois.  Re- 
ferring to  Lincoln's  so-called  Spot  Resolutions,  which  had 
demanded  that  President  Polk  point  out  the  specific  spot  of 
allegedly  American  soil  on  which  American  blood  had  been 
shed  to  initiate  the  Mexican  War,  the  Illinois  State  Register 
claimed  that  the  "spot"  was  at  last  "wiped  out."  "When  Lin- 
coln was  elected,"  said  the  Democratic  newspaper,  "he  made 
no  declaration  of  principles  in  regard  to  the  war  before  the 
people,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  first  speech  in  Congress. 
Therefore  the  people  of  the  seventh  Congressional  district  are 
not  responsible  for  the  anti-war  speeches  and  anti-war  votes" 
of  their  Whig  congressman.  "But,"  the  Register  went  on,  "it 
was  otherwise  in  relation  to  Logan.  He  had  committed  him- 
self in  the  legislature  against  the  war,  and  his  sentiments 
were  well  known  to  the  people,  —  and  they  promptly  rejected 
him.  This  proves  that.  .  .they  are  patriotic,  true  lovers  of  their 
country." 

Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  interpret  the  results  that  way,  of 
course.  Writing  on  August  28,  1848,  to  William  Schouler,  the 
editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Atlas,  Lincoln  said: 

I  would  rather  not  be  put  upon  explaining  how  Logan  was 
defeated  in  my  district.  In  the  first  place  I  have  no  particu- 
lars from  there,  my  friends,  supposing  I  am  on  the  road 
home,  not  having  written  me.  Whether  there  was  a  full  turn 
out  of  the  voters  I  have  as  yet  not  learned.  The  most  I  can 
now  say  is  that  a  good  many  Whigs,  without  good  cause,  as  I 
think,  were  unwilling  to  go  for  Logan,  and  some  of  them  so 
wrote  me  before  the  election.  On  the  other  hand  Harris  was 
a  Major  of  the  war,  and  fought  at  Cerro  Gordo,  where 
several  Whigs  of  the  district  fought  with  him.  These  two 
facts  and  their  effects,  I  presume  tell  the  whole  story.  That 
there  is  any  political  change  against  us  in  the  district  I  can- 
not believe;  because  I  wrote  some  time  ago  to  every  county  of 
the  district  for  an  account  of  changes;  and,  in  answer  I  got 
the  names  of  four  against  us,  eighty-three  for  us.  I  dislike  to 
predict,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  district  must  and  will  be  found 
right  side  up  again  in  November. 
In  a  debunker's  rush  to  judgment,  historians  have  called  this 
letter  evasive  and  concluded  that  Lincoln  was  the  cause  of 
Logan's  defeat. 

"In  the  Seventh  District,"  Albert  Beveridge  declared  flatly, 
"Logan  ran  on  Lincoln's  record  and  was  badly  beaten."  It 
"would  have  hurt  Logan  had  he  taken  the  stump  for  him  at 
that  time;  for,  .  .  .  Lincoln's  popularity  at  home  had  been  seri- 
ously impaired,  if  indeed  it  were  not  for  the  moment  de- 
stroyed." His  reception  when  he  did  come  to  work  for  Taylor 
was,  according  to  Beveridge,  dismal: 

Finally  he  reached  home,  but  no  mention  of  his  arrival 
was  made  in  any  paper.  What  further  part  he  took  in  the 
campaign  in  Illinois  does  not  appear,  except  that  at  one 
meeting  in  a  small  town  in  Sangamon  County,  just  before 
the  Presidential  election,  the  crowd  was  unfriendly  and  a 
Democratic  speaker  handled  him  roughly.  As  we  have  seen, 
Logan  had  been  overwhelmed  in  the  August  elections.  The 
result  of  Lincoln's  first  session  in  Congress  had  been  a  poli- 
tical revolution  among  his  constituents,  and,  ...  he  return- 
ed to  Washington  a  dispirited  man. 

The  atmosphere  of  rejection  and  isolation  which  Beveridge 
conjured  up  by  saying  that  Lincoln's  arrival  went  unnoticed, 
that  only  one  recorded  speech  was  made  (and  that  in  a 


"small"  town),  and  that  Lincoln  was  "a  dispirited  man"  be- 
came even  more  pronounced  in  Donald  W.  Riddle's  Congress- 
man Abraham  Lincoln  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
1957).  He  called  the  election  "the  ultimate  repudiation  of  Lin- 
coln's stand  on  the  Mexican  War — not  by  Democrats  only,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  but  by  Whigs."  Although  Riddle 
noted  that  Lincoln  made  many  speeches  for  Taylor  after  his 
return  to  Illinois  and  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
(these  had  somehow  escaped  Beveridge's  notice),  he  read 
political   disaster  into   their  reception.   After   giving   two 
speeches  near  Springfield  (in  Jacksonville  and  Petersburg, 
the  county  seats  respectively  of  Morgan  and  Menard  Coun- 
ties), Lincoln  "beat  a  strategic  retreat,"  concluding  "that  no 
good  purpose  was  served  by  his  continuing  to  speak  in  this 
part  of  the  district."  Riddle  added: 
What  is  most  curious  of  all  he  made  no  speech  in  Spring- 
field. The  conclusion  is  inescapable.  Lincoln  was  so  un- 
popular in  Springfield  and  its  environs  that  although  he 
was  an  official  party  spokesman  it  was  inadvisable  for  him 
to  speak  there. 
Lincoln  left  for  the  northern  part  of  the  district  where  third- 
party  Free  Soil  sentiment  was  strong. 

Why  did  Lincoln  retreat  from  the  Springfield  area?  This  is 
Riddle's  explanation: 
...  he  made  only  two  speeches  in  his  home  neighborhood. 
In  these  he  was  roughly  handled.  He  spoke  at  Beardstown 
on  October  19.  Two  days  later  he  spoke  in  Jacksonville. 
There  his  platform  opponent,  Murray  McConnel,  attacked 
Lincoln  for  his  war  attitude,  asserting  that  Lincoln  had  mis- 
represented his  constituents.  Lincoln  was  sufficiently  stung 
to  reply.  He  refused  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  his  consti- 
tuents had  favored  the  war.  This  was  an  extremely  vulner- 
able defense,  and  McConnel  pounced  upon  it:  how,  then,  did 
Lincoln  explain  his  party's  defeat  in  the  recent  Congres- 
sional election?  The  State  Register  was  informed  by  its 
Jacksonville  correspondent  that  Lincoln  was  "used  up"  by 
McConnel.  "Lincoln  has  made  nothing  by  coming  to  this 
part  of  the  country  to  make  speeches,"  the  Morgan  County 
writer  concluded. 

Lincoln  spoke  in  Petersburg,  the  county  seat  of  Menard 
County  while  attending  court  there  on  October  23.  This-time 
the  State  Register  claimed  he  was  "used  up"  by  William  Fer- 
guson. It  appears  that  Lincoln  concluded  that  no  good  pur- 
pose was  served  by  his  continuing  to  speak  in  this  part  of 
the  district. 
Riddle  judged  that  Lincoln  had  very  little  clout  in  the  north  as 
well: 

It  was  no  encomium  of  his  success  as  an  Assistant  Elector 
[that  Illinois  went  for  Cass  instead  of  Taylor].  The  vote  in 
Putnam  County  [in  the  northern  part  of  Lincoln's  district] 
was  despite  his  major  argument — that  slavery  restriction 
would  be  furthered  by  electing  Taylor.  In  view  of  what  had 
occurred  in  Jacksonville  and  Petersburg  Lincoln  could  not 
easily  have  concluded  that  he  had  won  many  votes  for  his 
candidate. 

It  should  make  us  suspicious  to  find  the  same  conclusions 
buttressed  by  the  opposite  evidence.  Beveridge's  claim  that 
Lincoln  was  unpopular  was  based  on  Lincoln's  delivering  so 
few  speeches  for  Taylor  in  his  district.  Riddle  found  that  Lin- 
coln did  deliver  many  speeches  in  his  district  but  concluded,  if 
anything  more  tenaciously,  that  Lincoln  was  unpopular  with 
his  own  constituents. 

To  cling  to  Beveridge's  conclusion,  then,  Riddle  had  to  do 
two  things.  First,  he  had  to  say  that  the  speeches  which  news- 
papers reported  were  reported  unfavorably.  Second,  he  had  to 
say  that  the  unreported  speeches  had  no  political  effect  or  the 
opposite  political  effect  from  that  intended  by  Lincoln.  Thus 
the  reader  learns  that  Lincoln  was  "used  up"  at  Beardstown 
and  Jacksonville  and  that  he  failed  to  stem  the  Free  Soil  tide 
in  the  north,  especially  in  Putnam  County. 
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The  first  contention  is  based  on  a  hostile  witness;  Riddle 
referred  to  reports  of  speeches  in  Democratic  newspapers. 
Democratic  newspapers  without  exception  reported  that 
Whig  speakers  were  "used  up"  by  Democratic  ones;  Whig 
papers  always  found  precisely  the  opposite  to  be  the  case.  It 
was  Lincoln's  misfortune  that  only  the  Democratic  report  of 
his  speech  survived. 

Riddle  could  still  plead  that  he  used  the  only  evidence  avail- 
able. Such  would  also  be  his  plea  in  the  case  of  the  speeches  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  district.  There  are  no  reports,  hostile 
or  friendly,  of  these  speeches,  so  the  historian  must  rely  on  the 
only  evidence  available:  the  results  on  election  day  as  ascer- 
tained from  the  election  statistics.  The  figures  for  the  two  elec- 
tions are  printed  below: 

CONGRESSIONAL  (AUGUST)  PRESIDENTIAL  (NOVEMBER) 


COUNTY 

HARRIS 

LOGAN 

CASS 

TAYLOR 

VANBUREN 

(Dem.) 

(Whig) 

(Dem.) 

(Whig) 

(Free  Soil) 

Cass 

656 

650 

724 

761 

11 

Logan 

399 

417 

369 

465 

4 

Marshall 

341 

244 

322 

304 

41 

Mason 

452 

336 

403 

391 

7 

Menard 

648 

570 

488 

605 

1 

Morgan 

1,322 

1,264 

1,309 

1,372 

139 

Putnam 

238 

219 

185 

266 

299 

Sangamon 

1,386 

1,649 

1,336 

1,943 

47 

Scott 

662 

616 

649 

798 

15 

Tazewell 

678 

899 

593 

1,097 

96 

Woodford 

419 

231 

309 

166 

52 

7,201      7,095      6,687      8,168 


712 


Lincoln  did  not  stem  the  Free  Soil  tide  in  Putnam  County, 
which  went  for  Van  Buren.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
all  the  northern  counties,  Putnam,  Woodford,  and  Marshall, 
had  the  Free  Soil  virus,  that  Lincoln  visited  all  of  them  as  well 
as  Tazewell,  that  Marshall  and  Woodford  went  for  Cass  by 
smaller  majorities  than  they  had  gone  for  Harris,  and  that 
Tazewell  went  for  Taylor  by  a  much  greater  majority  than  it 
had  turned  out  for  Logan.  In  other  words,  it  seems  only  fair  to 
say  that,  whereas  Lincoln  may  not  have  helped  much  in  Put- 
nam, he  certainly  did  not  hurt  anything  in  Tazewell,  Mar- 
shall, or  Woodford. 

It  also  seems  fair  to  apply  the  same  test  of  election  results  to 
Lincoln's  speeches  which  were  reported  as  disasters  by  the 
Democratic  press.  The  fullest  report  stemmed  from  the  Jack- 
sonville speech,  which  was  reported  in  this  way  by  the  Illi- 
nois State  Register: 

Mr.  McConnel  then  took  up  a  copy  of  the  journal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress,  of  January  last,  and 
showed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  refused  to  vote  for  a  resolution 
of  thanks  to  General  Taylor  and  his  brave  comrades  for  his 
and  their  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Beuna  Vista,  until  he  had 
first  voted  an  amendment  thereto,  that  this  battle  was 
fought  in  a  war  unconstitutionally  and  unnecessarily 
begun  by  the  President.  He  then  turned  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
compared  his  conduct  in  that  vote  with  his  conduct  and 
speeches  in  favor  of  the  war,  and  for  carrying  it  on  with 
spirit  and  vigor  before  he  left  home  and  while  canvassing 
for  the  office  of  representative  in  Congress.  He  asked  if  Mr. 
Lincqln  did  not  know  when  he  gave  that  vote  that  he  was 
misrepresenting  the  wishes  of  the  patriotic  people  of  this 
district,  and  did  he  do  so  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Polk  or  some 
whig  leader.  In  the  midst  of  the  shower  of  fire  that  fell 
around  him,  Lincoln  cried  out,  "No,  I  did  not  know  it,  and 
don't  believe  it  yet."  As  quick  as  thought  McConnel  pointed 
to  the  August  election  as  an  evidence  that  he  had  so  mis- 
represented his  people,  and  to  that  most  foul  slander  upon 
our  district  was  mainly  owing  Logan's  defeat  for  Congress. 
The  people  were  tired  of  having  their  patriotism  and  love  of 
country  so  shamefully  misrepresented  by  whig  Congress- 


man and  misunderstood  by  the  American  people,  and  they 
rose  in  their  might  and  cast  aside  the  men  that  disregarded 
the  wishes  of  those  who  put  them  in  power.  Lincoln 
crouched  in  silence  beneath  the  blows  that  fell  thick  and 
fast  around  him,  and  his  friends  held  down  their  heads  in 
shame. 

Lincoln  has  made  nothing  by  coming  to  this  part  of  the 
country  to  make  speeches.  He  had  better  have  stayed  away. 
Riddle  agreed  in  substance  with  the  Democrats,  though  not  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  a  "shower  of  fire"  fell  around  Lin- 
coln or  that  he  "crouched  in  silence." 

What,  though,  would  happen  if  one  applied  the  same  test  to 
this  speech  that  is  used  for  Lincoln's  northern  tour?  Jackson- 
ville was  in  Morgan  County.  The  Whigs  always  had  factional 
problems  in  Morgan.  It  was  the  only  possible  challenger  to 
Sangamon's  leadership  in  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, turning  out  only  about  350  -  500  fewer  votes  than  Sanga- 
mon's whopping  3,000  or  so  votes.  When  Harris  beat  Logan  in 
August,  Morgan  County,  which  had  gone  for  Clay  over  Polk 
in  1844,  went  for  the  Democrat  by  58  votes.  Lincoln  visited 
Morgan,  and  it  went  for  Taylor  by  63  votes  Ln  November.  It 
would  be  a  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  fallacy  to  say  Lincoln 
caused  the  change,  but  it  at  least  deserves  mention  and  the 
same  weight  assigned  to  the  vote  in  Putnam  after  Lincoln's 
appearance  in  that  county. 

Ignoring  all  partisan  evidence  from  Democratic  news- 
papers and  disregarding  the  charges  of  Beveridge  and  Riddle, 
one  could  draw  a  very  different  picture  of  Lincoln's  relation- 
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Stephen  T.  Logan  was,  according  to  William  Herndon, 
"small — short— thin— and  squarely  put  up  and  angu- 
larly built,  running  in  figure  and  features  to  sharp  keen 
points,  lance  like  ....  He  is  fraily  built— a  froth  net- 
work— nervous — quick — uneasy — restless  ....  his 
voice  is  sharp  and  shrill— 'squeaky  &  squealy.'" 
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ship  with  his  constituents.  Stephen  T.  Logan  lost  the  congres- 
sional election  in  August  to  war  hero  Thomas  L.  Harris. 
Thinking  him  on  his  way  after  Congress  recessed  on  the  14th, 
local  Whigs  chose  incumbent  Congressman  Abraham  Lin- 
coln on  August  27  as  Assistant  Elector  to  make  speeches  in 
November  for  Zachary  Taylor.  Lincoln  chose  to  work  for  the 
national  campaign  first  and  then  came  home  in  October  to 
help  out  the  Taylor  cause  in  his  own  district.  He  made  about 
eight  speeches  in  Taylor's  behalf  in  the  district.  Every  county 
except  Woodford  that  Lincoln  visited  turned  out  more  Whig 
voters  for  Taylor  than  it  had  for  Logan  three  months  earlier. 
This  is  not  necessarily  proof  of  Lincoln's  prowess  as  a  cam- 
paigner, but  it  is  proof  of  his  political  acumen.  He  had  pre- 
dicted in  August  that  the  upset  of  Logan  by  Harris  did  not 
indicate  any  permanent  reversal  of  political  fortunes  for  the 


Seventh  District's  Whig  majority.  He  knew  and  stated  flatly 
that  the  district  would  be  found  in  Taylor's  column  in  Novem- 
ber. What  role  his  own  speaking  efforts  played  in  this  is 
impossible  to  determine,  but  they  could  hardly  have  been  a 
detriment. 

It  is  even  harder  to  say  what  role  Lincoln's  reputation 
played  in  Logan's  defeat  than  to  say  what  role  his  presence 
and  political  activity  played  in  Taylor's  victory  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District.  All  that  can  be  said,  within  the  con- 
fines of  Lincoln  Lore's  limited  pages,  is  that  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  Lincoln's  physical  presence  in  the  district  had  any 
dampening  effect  on  Whig  political  fortunes  in  October  or 
November,  1848.  One  must  wonder,  then,  how  Lincoln  could 
have  been  more  dangerous  to  Whig  success  just  three  months 
earlier  while  he  was  hundreds  of  miles  away  in  Washington. 


THE   SEVENTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 

Lincoln  Campaign   Speeches   for  Taylor,   October,    1848 


1.  Jacksonville  (MORGAN) 

2.  Beardstown  (CASS) 

3.  Petersburg  (MENARD) 

4.  Tremont  (TAZEWELL) 

5.  Washington  (TAZEWELL) 

6.  Metamora  (WOODFORD) 

7.  Lacon  (MARSHALL) 

8.  Magnolia  (PUTNAM) 

9.  Hennepin  (PUTNAM) 
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LINCOLN,  THE  MEXICAN  WAR,  AND  SPRINGFIELD'S  VETERANS 


Congressman  Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  theory  to  explain  the 
loss  of  his  district  to  the  Democrats  following  his  single  term 
in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  a 
ticklish  situation  because  Lincoln's  old  law  partner,  Stephen 
Trigg  Logan,  was  the  unsuccessful  Whig  candidate  for 
Lincoln's  seat.  Thomas  L.  Harris,  who  had  served  in  the 
Mexican  War  as  a  captain  of  the  Fourth  Illinois  Regiment, 
was  the  successful  Democratic  candidate.  When  asked  to 
explain  Logan's  defeat,  Lincoln  said: 

I  would  rather  not  be  put  upon  explaining  how  Logan 
was  defeated  in  my  district.  In  the  first  place  I  have  no 
particulars  from  there,  my  friends,  supposing  I  am  on  the 
road  home,  not  having  written  me.  Whether  there  was  a 
full  turn  out  of  the  voters  I  have  as  yet  not  learned.  The 
most  I  can  now  say  is  that  a  good  many  Whigs,  without 
good  cause,  as  I  think,  were  unwilling  to  go  for  Logan, 
and  some  of  them  so  wrote  me  before  the  election.  On  the 
other  hand  Harris  was  a  Major  of  the  war  ,  and  fought  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  where  several  Whigs  of  the  district  fought 
with  him.  These  two  facts  and  their  effects,  I  presume  tell 
the  whole  story.  That  there  is  any  political  change  against 
us  in  the  district  I  cannot  believe;  because  I  wrote  some 
time  ago  to  every  county  of  the  district  for  an  account  of 
changes;  and,  in  answer  I  got  the  names  of  four  against 
us,  eighty-three  for  us.  I  dislike  to  predict,  but  it  seems 
to  me  the  district  must  and  will  be  found  right  side  up  again 
in  November. 
Unfortunately    for 
history,  Logan's  close 
association    with    Lin- 
coln   prevented    the 
Congressman    from 
explaining    precisely 
why  a  number  of  Whigs 
were    discontented 
with    Logan's    candi- 
dacy. Lincoln's  gentle- 
manly reticence  caused 
the    loss    to    history 
forever    of   his    expla- 
nation   of    Logan's 
failings.  It  also  helped 
give  rise  to  the  story 
that    the    weight    of 
Lincoln's     record     of 
opposition     to     the 
Mexican    War    caused 
Logan's  defeat. 

Even  without  Lin- 
coln's explanation  of 
Logan's  lack  of  popu- 
larity among  some 
Whigs,  the  historian 
has  at  least  a  partial 
theory  of  the  district's 
surprising  Democratic 
vote.  Since  the  voters 
turned  out  in  very  large 


FIGURE  1.  Mexican  War  recruits. 


numbers,    the    important    part    of   Lincoln's    theory   is   its 
stress  on  the  Mexican  War  veterans'  vote. 

Figures  for  the  whole  district  are  not  available,  but  Sang- 
amon County's  poll  books  for  the  1848  election  show  how 
Springfield's  veterans  voted.  Most  of  Springfield's  veterans 
had  served  in  Company  A  of  the  Fourth  Illinois  Regiment. 
Not  all  of  the  soldiers  in  the  company  were  from  Springfield, 
and  not  all  of  the  Springfield  men  voted  in  the  1848  election. 
Nevertheless,  the  votes  of  a  number  of  the  Springfield  vet- 
erans are  recorded: 
Captain  Horatio  E.  Roberts  (Democrat) 
Second  Lieutenant  John  S.  Bradford  (Democrat) 
Sergeant  Walter  Davis  (Whig) 
Sergeant  David  Logan  (Whig) 
Sergeant  Dudley  Wickersham  (Democrat) 
Private  Grandison  Addison  (Democrat) 
Private  John  J.  Balantine  (Democrat) 
Private  William  W.  Brown  (Democrat) 
Private  Zebulon  P.  Cabaniss  (Whig) 
Private  John  Chapman  (Democrat) 
Private  Harvey  Darnell  (Whig) 
Private  John  E.  Foster  (Whig) 
Private  George  W.  Funk  (Whig) 
Private  Mathew  Murray  (Democrat) 
Private  James  B.  Ransdall  (Whig) 
Private  Charles  F.  Watson  (Whig) 

Private  Levi  P.  Watts 
(Democrat) 
Private     Thomas 
Whitehurst    (Demo- 
crat) 

Private  Joseph  Yea- 
kle  (Whig) 

Surprisingly,  nine  of 
the  soldiers  voted  Whig 
(for  Logan),  and  nine 
voted  for  Democrat 
Thomas  L.  Harris. 

A  number  of  the  1848 
voters  had  been  dis- 
charged for  various 
disabilities  and  were 
not  veterans  in  the 
same  sense  most  of 
those  listed  above 
were.  Still,  they  had 
enlisted  to  fight  and 
deserve  to  be  consid- 
ered as  men  willing 
to  serve  their  country 
in  the  Mexican  War 
In  addition  to  John  S. 
Bradford,  who  re- 
signed on  September 
16,  1846.  they  were: 

Sergeant  William  W. 

Pease  (Whig) 
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FIGURE  2.  The  Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  where  Illinois's  soldiers  fought. 

Private  Samuel  Cole  (Whig) 

Private  Marion  F.  Mathews  (Whig) 

Private  George  C.  Whitlock  (Democrat) 

Private  James  A.  Waugh  (Whig) 

If  these  are  added  to  the  other  veterans'  votes,  the  Whigs 

captured  the  veteran  vote  in  Springfield,  13  to  10. 

A  number  of  qualifications  should  be  noted.  Springfield 
was  overwhelmingly  Whig  in  politics  in  this  period.  There- 
fore, if  Whigs  and  Democrats  enlisted  in  numbers  propor- 
tionate to  their  strength  in  the  population  at  large,  a  Whig 
preponderance  is  to  be  expected.  Problems  in  interpreting 
the  handwriting  in  the  poll  books  make  the  use  of  some  of 
the  names  listed  above  questionable.  Mathews,  Foster,  and 
Wickersham  are  questionable  interpretations  of  the  names 
listed  in  the  poll  books.  Eliminate  these  three  (two  Whigs  and 
a  Democrat),  and  the  vote  stands  at  11  to  9. 

Even  making  these  qualifications,  one  can  see  that 
Lincoln's  theory — at  least  insofar  as  Springfield  was 
concerned — was  probably  not  correct.  Whig  soldiers  fought  in 
the  war  while  Whig  politicians  opposed  the  war  at  home,  but 
Whig  veterans  continued  to  sustain  the  Whig  cause  when  the 
war  was  over.  Could  it  be  that  some  of  the  nine  or  ten 
Democratic  votes  came  from  men  who  previously  voted  Whig? 
Probably  not.  In  the  first  place,  companies  elected  their 
officers,  and  Company  A  had  a  Democrat  as  a  captain. 
Probably  a  majority  of  the  soldiers  were  Democrats.  In  the 
second  place,  soldiers  were  young  men.  Since  the  Fourth 
Illinois  Regiment  left  for  duty  before  election  day  in  1846, 
these  men  could  have  shown  their  political  preference  most 
recently  only  in  1844.  A  check  of  the  1850  census  returns 
reveals  that  three  of  the  ten  soldiers  listed  in  that  census  were 
too  young  to  vote  in  1844.  They,  and  probably  several  of  the 
others,  were  showing  their  political  preference  for  the  first 
time  in  1848. 

The  most  important  qualification  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
Lincoln  was  discussing  the  whole  district.  The  impact  of 
service  in  the  Mexican  War  may  have  been  much  different 
among  rural  veterans.  Nevertheless,  the  vote  of  Springfield's 
Mexican  War  veterans  is  interesting.  These  men  did  not  turn 
against  the  Whig  party  because  Lincoln  had  opposed  the 
Mexican  War,  and  a  majority  of  them  would  happily  have 
seen  their  old  captain,  Thomas  L.  Harris,  go  down  to  political 
defeat. 
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FIGURE  3.  Edward  D.  Baker  was  a  close  friend  and 
political  ally  of  Abraham  Lincoln's.  He  and  John  J. 
Hardin,  the  other  strong  Whig  leader  in  Lincoln's 
congressional  district,  chose  to  serve  in  the  Mexican 
War.  Lincoln  always  had  complete  confidence  that 
such  Whig  veterans  shared  his  view  that  the  war  was 
unconstitutional  and  unnecessary. 
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